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THE time has not yet come for a full or confident review of these 
strange and startling events; but a passing glance will suffice to gather 
from them important lessons of instruction and encouragement to the 
friends of peace. 

We learn from these events where lies the real power of the world. 
It is not in sceptres or thrones, not in monarchs or autocrats, not in 
cabinets or parliaments, ngt in magazines or forts, not even in drilled 
police or disciplined armies, but in the mass of the people. It is not 
in the ruling few, but in the subject millions; and these, when fully 
roused, and their energies properly concentrated, rulers can no more 
withstand than they could beat back the winds of heaven, or the waves 
of ocean, hold down the volcano, or chain up the lightning. Before a 
whole people, united, determined and exasperated, the time-hallowed 
claims of legitimacy, all the forms and prerogatives of hereditary pow- 
er, are swept away like chaff before a tempest. Everything lies in 
fact at their will. ‘The power not only of democracy, but of despot- 
ism itself, depends on them. Nota throne in Europe or the world, 
but rests on their support or sufferance. 

Here is the main hope of our cause. It looks not to monarchs or 
presidents, not to premiers or secretaries, not to chambers, or parlia- 
ments, or congresses, but to the people themselves, for the power re- 
quisite to accomplish its great and beneficent purposes. The cause is 
their own, —an instrument for their deliverance from the bondage and 
exactions of a custom which has done more than any other to rob 
them of their hard, scanty earnings, to strip them of their rights, and 
keep them continually crushed in the dust under the iron hand of arbi 
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trary, irresponsible power. We may enlist some rulers in our cause ; 
but we musT win the mass of the people to its support. This we can 
do, since we plead in their behalf; and, when we do, rulers, whether 
democratic or eveu despotic, must and will come to our aid. Let us 
win the people; and everything necessary for our cause is prospect- 
ively secured. 

In the late events of Europe, moreover, we see the omnipotence of 
opinion in matters of government. It rules everything; and before 
the whirlwind of its displeasure nothing can stand. It can make or 
unmake kings, erect or subvert thrones, create or crush dynasties, arm 
or disarm an empire, a continent, a world. All the forms, preroga- 
tives and powers of government vanish before it like dew before the 
rising sun, or like frost before the hot breath of the simoom. All the 
recent revolutions of Europe sprang directly from this. source, from 
the clear, determined, irresistible demands of public opinion. 

Now, here is the great engine of our cause. Public opinion, as the 
mistress in fact of the civilized world, we seek to change on the sub- 
ject of intercourse between nations, and to set it universally and irrev- 
ocably against the practice of adjusting their difficulties by the sword. 
Let this once be done; and war becomes a moral impossibility, and 
the whole system goes at once to decay, and ere long to utter ruin. 

Mark, then, the extent of change in public opinion on this subject, 
as indicated in the late revolutions and reforms of Europe. It is by 
no means what it should be, yet incomparably better now than in 
1792. The difference is wide, and very strongly marked, — a con- 
trast not unlike that of the zenith to the nadir, of day to night. No man 


of the slightest acquaintance with the French revolution of 1792, and 


its terrible consequences during twenty-two years of blood, can fail to 
observe the great and cheering progress which pacific sentiments have 
made not only in England and France, but more or less, all over Eu- 
rope. Had public opinion on this subject been in 1848 what it was in 
1792, nearly all Europe would, months ago, have been plunged in a 
general war, the end of which no human eye could have foreseen, but 
the inevitable effect of which must have been to drench its fairest 
fields in blood, to waste myriads on myriads of its treasure, to crush 
its toiling, starving millions in miseries deeper than ever, and put back 
its own and the world’s improvement for ages, if not for centuries. 
We need not specify proofs; they must be obvious enough to every 
well-informed, reflecting mind. 

Whence this auspicious change? Mainly from the agencies set at 
work for the purpose by the associated friends of peace since the downfall 
of Napoleon at Waterloo, Other influences, from a variety of sources, 
have doubtless co-operated, and rendered very important aid; but the 
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result is, under God, owing to the cause of peace as truly as the suc- 
cess of temperance or of missions is to the efforts made by the asso- 
ciated friends of those causes. In their case, as well as in the cause 
of peace, have a vast multitude of collateral and auxiliary agencies 
been at work in the providence of God; yet nobody dreams of deny- 
ing to the friends of temperance or of missions the main credit of the 
success obtained in those enterprises of Christian benevolence and re- 
form. Let people apply to peace the same modes of reasoning, a like 
exercise of common sense, and they will no longer ascribe to com- 
merce and civilization, to the press and the pulpit, to any general 
causes of progress, the marked and most auspicious change of public 
opinion on this subject through the civilized world. ‘True, the cause 
of peace did not create the agencies or influences now operating in 
favor of peace ; but it did turn them into this channel, and set them at 
work to produce the change which we now begin to witness; just as 
the machinist does not make the power which propels his machinery, 
but merely turns the water or the steam upon his wheels, and there 
leaves it to work out his purposes. Thus is Christendom at this hour 
indebted mainly to our cause for the continuance of its general peace. 

The late events in Europe teach us, moreover, the vast superiority 
of moral power over brute force in securing the rights of mankind. 
The revolutions, reforms or improvements recently achieved or prom- 
ised for the people there, are nearly all the result of moral influence 
in the form of public opinion and popular demands. Here is the true 
secret of safe and salutary reforms in government to protect the rights, 
and advance the general welfare of the people; and, if they would 
insure both in perpetuity, they should adopt and apply the principles 
of peace. 

We see, also, the chief design of standing armies. It is to uphold 
the rotten, crumbling systems of despotism ; and it is quite time for the 
people of Christendom to see that they are employing nearly three 
millions of their own number, and paying hundreds of millions every 
year, just to keep their masters secure on their thrones, and themselves 
quiet and harmless in subjection to their sway. Such, frem time im- 
memorial, has been, the world over, the main purpose and effect of 
the war system, —the worst of all foes to the liberties, rights and 
interests of the people. In the late convulsions of Europe, every gov- 
ernment, in its contlict with its subjects, threw itself upon its standing 
armies as their only reliance, —a most significant fact, and clearly 
indicative of what the people must do to shake from themselves the 
incubus of hereditary despotism and oppression. 

We learn, too, where lies the control of these very armies — IN POF- 
ULAR OPINION. This it was that disarmed or paralyzed the mercenary 
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myrmidons of France, and Austria, and other countries of Europe, and 
even turned them, in some cases, against their employers; and, with- 
out public sentiment more or less in their favor, monarchs will yet 
find their own ruin from the very legions they are employing at such 
vast expense for the support of their thrones. 

The late crisis in Europe shows, moreover, how little reliance can 
be put upon soldiers for the support of authority, or the enforcement of 
law. Here is the grand plea for our own militia; but these move- 
ments prove it utterly futile, and even suicidal. Soldiers catch the pop- 
ular feeling ; they fraternize with the people, and draw their swords 
to protect them even against the government, and against efforts to 
suppress and punish acknowledged crime. 

Take the case of Vienna asa specimen of the whole. ** Every night,” 
saysa writer on the spot, ‘* emeutes take place in the public streets ; the 
houses of unpopular persons have been demolished, and in some cases 
lives are lost. ‘These rows have now become a pastime; they are 
announced a day beforehand; and all those who take an interest in 
such things are invited to be present. The national guard always 
muster in great force, fully armed and accoutred, at such scenes ; but 
they come merely.to protect the rioters from interruption, and not to 
prevent the work of destruction. I was present last night when the 
mob attacked the Carlo Theatre, a new and very beautiful building, 
situated close to the park. ‘There were present at least 1000 national 
guard, armed with sword and musket, who stood quietly drawn up in 
line whilst the mob demolished the theatre.” So will it ever be in 
cases of high, general excitement; and, should such an excitement 
overspread our own country from one end to the other, or pervade an 
entire state or city, our militia would, for the most part, prove a mob 
or rebellion ready-armed for its lawless purposes of violence and mis- 
chief. 

We learn, also, the necessity of laboring for owr cause IN SEASON. 
Europe needed for its recent crisis the conservative, pacific influences 
accumulated during more than thirty years of general peace ; and, but 
for those influences, she would have been at once whelmed in blood, 
and wrapt in fire. These years of peace have been the great seed- 
time of our cause; and its friends, the whole Christian community, 
every lover of God or man throughout Christendom, ought to have been 
all that time hard at work in scattering broadeast the seeds of pacific 
principle and feeling in every civilized country. God be praised that 
so much had been done in this way; but tenfold, a hundredfold more 
might and should have been done; and, now that peace prevails for 
the most part through Christendom, it behooves the friends of this 
cause to bestir themselves far more than ever in its behalf, and thus 
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raise, while they may, a moral barrier sufficient, under God, to prevent 
the return of war with the wide and terrible sweep of its evils. 

The present condition, as well as the recent experience, alike of 
Europe and America, is preparing the way for effective measures in 
behalf of general, permanent peace. The evils of our own war with 
Mexico; the far greater evils sure to come from a war between us and 
any of the great European powers, or between those powers them- 
selves; the danger which even rulers are beginning to apprehend 
from standing armies; the extreme difficulty of raising, in these 
times of revolution and commercial embarrassment, the means of sup- 
port for such vast armies ; the sure and steady, if not rapid, develop- 
ment of pacific principles through the civilized world; the feeling 
forced at length upon rulers, that they must relieve the people in some 
measure from their burdens, and contrive to govern them, and regu- 
late the intercourse of nations, by other means than the cannon and the 
sword ; — these and many other causes are preparing the way for the 
adoption of pacific measures that might, a few years ago, have been 
scouted ; such as a gradual, simultaneous, proportionate reduction of 
armies all over Europe, the adoption of such substitutes as stipulated 
arbitration to prevent war, and some decisive steps to secure in time 
a congress of nations that shall supersede forever all occasion for war 
by enabling nations to adjust their difficulties very much as individuals 
now do theirs. We have no space for argument on these points ; but 
proofs and illustrations in abundance are at hand. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH ON THE SUBJECT OF WAR. 
BY AARON FOSTER, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


1. How is the church connected with the state in war ? 

The people of this country believe that Christianity cannot be prop- 
agated, nor its just rights be defended, by the sword. The govern- 
ment and people think themselves very far indeed from the thought of 
defending by war the forms or principles of Christianity. 

I believe there is nothing of which the Protestant Christians of the 
United States are more certain, than they are of this, that Christianity 
cannot be advanced nor defended by the sword of war, and that it has 
nothing to hope, but everything to fear, from the sword as its defence. 
The history of Christianity, in using war to advance its interests, has 
fully proved the language of our Saviour true, “ All they that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword.”” The American church has put up 
the sword into its place of rest from church uses. On this point public 
opinion is with the church. ‘The state is as far from raising armies to 
Serve the church, as the church is from asking such service of the 
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state. I believe it is positive and unanimous Protestant opinion in this 
land, that the sword of the state must not and cannot be used for church 
interests ; that Christianity has everything to fear from the sword as 
a friend, and nothing to fear from it as an enemy; that, in the hand 
of the church to defend her faith, it has taken away her life, while, in 
the hand of her enemy to destroy her faith, it has given her new life. 

The opposite opinion formerly prevailed, and still prevails in Eu- 
rope. It used to be the public mind, that because Christianity is the 
most precious thing in the nation, it is better to fight for it than for 
anything else, and that its truths and its spirit may be defended and 
propagated by holy wars. War may do service to false religions, as 
the Mahomedan and the Roman; but to the true religion, which is the 
work of love and of the Holy Spirit, war has done evil, and only evil, 
continually. [I suppose that church history has been the interpreter of 
the gospel of peace to this nation, fixing the public mind gloriously 
strong, that the sword of war is most pernicious to Christianity, when 
used to advance or defend it. May the nation abide this opinion ; and 
the idea is slowly advancing in Christendom, that the defence of the 
church by the sword of the state, is-as false in policy as it is in prin- 
ciple. 

But there is in the United States a public opinion about war, in 
which the church and state are totally in the wrong: it is, that when 
the state commands, it will not harm the church to take the sword, and 
destroy Christians of another nation for money, or lands, or state 
rights, or national glory. In this country the state and the church 
say that Christianity will mot perish by the sword which it takes to aid 
the state in war, *‘ right or wrong.” It is good for Christianity to pos- 
sess the patriotic spirit of war for the money, and lands, and mar- 
tial glory of the nation ; but it is pernicious in the cause of the grace, 
and truth, and holiness of God. Christianity taking the sword for 
heaven, will perish by the sword; but Christianity, taking the sword 
for the world, will thrive by the sword. The state says tothe church, 
you are in league with me, but 1 am not in league with you. It will 
do you good to fight my battles ; but it will injure us both to use my 
sword in your battles. You may fight as a citizen; but I cannot fight 
as a Christian. So that, whether it be good or bad for Christianity, 
the church must fight for the state. This is nearly the public opinion 
of church and state here and now; but the mind of the church is pass- 
ing through a change on this subject also. 

History is filled with examples both ways; the church has long 
fought for the state, and the state for the church. History will show 
that in either object of the war, and always, the Holy Spirit has for- 
saken the church when the spirit of war has come into it; that the 
church of Christ, with the sword in her hand, and war in her heart 
for any cause, is a sinking church, and, persisting in such a course, 
will perish. 

The same is true of the state. No nation has perished, none has 
declined, while the living power of Jesus Christ abode in the church. 
Search the decline and fall of nations, from Jerusalem in the first cen- 
tury to Rome in the eighth, and Poland in the nineteenth. Look into 
the decline of modern nations, — Htaly, Portugal, Spain and her colo- 
nies: Christianity went down first, and the state followed. 
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How can war be false to the Christian character, and good policy in 
the citizen character? How can that which poisons the Christian’s 
heart, be healthful food for the civilian’s ? How can anything be good 
for the world, which is hostile to the religion of God ? How can the 
greatest source of human sufferings and crimes be the policy of the 
state? Itis not so. The church declines first, and the state follows. 
The Christian church is the vital part of the state; and when that re- 
ceives a deadly wound, the days of the state are numbered. if the 
deadly wound of Christianity is healed, the state revives; if not, both 
die. Wars have given this deadly wound to the Christian churches of 
many nations by grieving the Holy Spirit; and both the church and 
the state have languished, and are dead. Other nations are now 
afflicted with the same disease. ‘They have put out the vitality of the 
church by their wars; and, if it is not revived, their days are num- 
bered. ‘Their existence may be protracted ; but it will be a dying life. 
Such is clearly the position of several governments in Europe, among 
which I grieve to name the English. If the church without the Holy 
Spirit is a body without, a soul, so is the state. The one or the 
other can survive only in ignorance, superstition and slavery, under 
the supreme power of iron masters — popes and tyrants., History has | 
taught this lesson; the Saviour foreshows it when he says, “ All they 
that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.” The early Christian 
settlers of this country saw in part, and their successors fully, that war 
for the church is not good, but evil; and the state has come fully into 
this opinion. . 

Now it remains that the church be fully gained to the opinion, that 
Christians cannot fight for the state without injuring both the church 
and the state. Let this become the united, deep-seated opinion of the 
church, as firm an opinion as the former; and the whole people will 
conform to this opinion, and Christian peace will preside over us, | 
do not propose that the church shall withdraw from the state ; let the 
church neForM the state. This is the gospel remedy. ‘ I exhort, 
therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are 
in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour.” Our Saviour has added his example by paying an ille- 
gal tax to the Roman government. He says to Peter, the native-born 
Jews are free from the tax, ‘ yet, lest we should offend them, go and 
cast thy hook into the sea ; take the first fish that cometh up, and when 
thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money ; that 
take, and give unto them for me and thee.” Jt is not a revolution, but 
a reformation, which this government needs. It is a work of love, not 
of violence, which the church has to do in it. 

2. What is the position of the Christian church in this country as 
to the Mexican war ? 

The answer to this question will show what progress the opinion is 
making among Christians, that war for the state, for money, or lands, 
or national glory, in which the Christian people, as citizens in alliance 
with the government, take a part, is a wrong and a wound to the 
church of Christ. We think it is a great truth not clearly seen, but 
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growing clearer in the church every day, that the Christian who fights 
as a citizen for the state, injures religion as truly, though not as 
deeply, as he does when fighting for the interests of the church. If 
this is so, those states in which Christianity has the more influence, do 
show the less favor to this war, and those in which Christianity has the 
less influence, are more favorable to it. 

And such is the fact. Spread out the map of the States before you. 
Observe in what States majorities are against the war, and where they 
are for it. New England, except the extreme north-east, New York, 
New Jersey, and Ohio, have strong majorities against the war. Of 
the free States, these are the older and more thoroughly Puritan in re- 
ligion. In the slave States, Georgia, where the Methodist influence, 
Kentucky, where the Baptist influence, and North Carolina, where the 
Presbyterian influence prevails, give majorities against the war. 

The strongest majorities for the war are in the new States, the ex- 
tremes, whose people have been very much restricted in their religious 
and educational advantages. Of these are Maine, Michigan, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama. Pennsylvania is 
the only old free State in favor of this war; and, from causes very 
well known in the character of the people settling that State, the light 
which Christianity and education have shed upon the heart of the ma- 
jority of the people, is faint indeed. Virginia is the only old slave 
State in favor of this war. Christianity was never a prominent element 
in the character of her people, and never less than at present. Intel- 
lectually and religiously, Virginia is waning into a position of less 
consideration in comparison with other States. 

In this survey we obtain the actual opinion of the church of the 
United States as to the Mexican war. Christian ministers of all de- 
nominations are against it, and Christian professors everywhere are 
against it. Exceptions, of course; but here is the general rule; for 
in those States where the Christian professors are the more numerous, 
their representatives in Congress oppose the war; and in States where 
Christian professors bear a smaller proportion to the whole people, 
their representatives make the war. This examination shows that 
Christian churches and their friends are sustaining the principles of 
peace, without concerted measures, or being aware of their own una- 
nimity. It shows also that the American church is rising into the 
opinion, that she cannot by any alliance fight the battles of the state, 
right or wrong, without doing the greatest injustice to her high and 
sacred alliance with her Redeemer and Sanctifier. This is the posi- 
tion which the church of Christ must occupy; and the Mexican war 
will have accomplished good, so far as it raises the church into this 
position. Let the church unite on. this point, and the state will soon 
‘‘ put up the sword into his place,” ‘ do violence to no man,” and we 
shall have peace on earth. 

I believe this is the true position of the Christian church in the 
United States on the subject of war; and it is full of hope. ‘The soil 
is ready for the seed; but this seed must be sown, especially in the 
south and west. ‘There is a call upon eastern Christians, already en- 
lightened on this subject, to arise and scatter broadcast into the church 
of the nation the truth and the spirit of Christian peace. 








War and the Sabbath. 


WAR AND THE SABBATH. 


Everysopy ought by this time to know that war does and must trample 
the Sabbath in the dust. We hate already chronicled some instances of 
its habitual, reckless desecrations of this sacred day during the whole 
course of our late war in Mexico, Nearly all its important battles were 
fought on the Sabbath ; and we know that its ordinary duties, and labors, 
and parades were performed on this just as on other days of the week. 
The American Star of Feb. 13, 1848, says that a brigade under Gen. Cush- 
ing was reviewed by him on Sunday preceding, and adds, that the men 
never acquitted themselves so well. The fact is stated as an ordinary oc- 
currence; and, from the nature of the case, we know that such must have 
been the common practice of our troops during the war. Here was a gen- 
eral, trained in the bosom of a puritan community, calling out his troops 
regularly for their ordinary, perhaps special drills on the Sabbath. 

Nor is this the worst of it; for these warriors, officers as wel] as men, 
bring back with them their Sabbath-breaking habits. Take the following 
specimen from the New Orleans Delta, Dec. 7th, 1847: 


“The Missouri left our wharf on Sunday, at 9 A. M., with General Tay- 
jorand staff on board, accompanied by many friends and a crowd of passen- 
gers. On her way up the stream, cannon were fired all along the coast, and 
from many of the cupolas of the elegant villas, the stars and stripes waved 
a cheering welcome to the veteran. Even the negroes seemed to catch 
the general enthusiasm, and might be seen collected in dark groups on 
the banks, singing out their merry song of rejoicing on the return of ‘ old 
Massa Rough and Ready.’ 

At half-past 4 P. M. the Missouri came within sight of Donaldsville. 
As soon as the boat was made fast, the Mayor of the town, accompanied 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, came on board to greet and wel- 
come the General. The Mayor delivered a very neat and appropriate 
welcome address, to which the General responded in a few brief and fer- 
vent words. A procession was then formed ; but like the procession in our 
own city on Friday last, it was very difficult to preserve its regularity, as 
every one seemed anxious to be ahead, in order to catch a glimpse of him 
who was the ‘ cynosure of all eyes—the observed of all observers.’ 

On arriving at the house of Judge Nichols, the General entered the 
parlor to be introduced to the brilliant array of beauty which had been 
assembled to greet him. As the old hero came into the room, there 
was a general rush, or, as an old campaigner styled it, a regular stampede, 
towards him, to get hold of his hand, or to snatch the long-to-be-remem- 
bered kiss from his weather-beaten cheeks. Having passed the severe 
ordeal, and made his obeisance in the most touching and memorable form 
to all the ladies present, both young and old, the General was escorted by 
the military to the ball room, where a splendid collation had been pre- 
pared. Towards dark, after much hilarity and many toasts and speeches, the 
procession was re-formed and marched back to the boat, upon which the 
General entered, and bidding adieu to the crowd, the Missouri resumed her 
upward course.” 


All this needs no comment. It reveals ata glance the wide, resistless 
sweep of Sabbath desecrations following in the wake of war. We charge 
the evil not so much upon General Taylor in particular, as upon the war 
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him to live for years in the habitual disregard and violation of the Sabbath. 
Such evils are inseparable from war; and, if we become a thoroughly 
warlike people, this day of God will ere long pass into general neglect, or 
become, as in nearly all war countries, a holiday of revelry, vice and 
crime. 

Take from France a recent specimen, reported in one of our secular 
papers, of a grand popular glorification on the Sabbath. 


“The Parisians,” says the writer, “endeavored to indemnify themselves 
for their recent commotions by a great ‘ Festival of Concord,’ on Sunday, 
the 2ist ult., a grand affair—grand as roaring artillery, clanging trumpets, 
rattling drums, waving banners, uniforms of all shapes and hues, glittering 
bayonets, gleaming swords, gorgeous cars, fine statues, a glorious sun, and 
an immense gathering of both sexes, all ages, all classes—grand as all this 
could make it. Among the most interesting portions of the procession 
were the Emancipated Blacks, the five hundred female choristers dressed 
in white, the veterans of the Empire, and the different trades, each with 
some specimen of their handicraft. The car of agriculture drawn by six 
cart horses, and surmounted by a large oak tree surrounded by farming 
implements, had a fine effect. Upwards of 60,000 men were under arms, 
including the most showy regiments of the line, while 8402 cannon shot 
were fired by the artillery during the ceremonies. And when night came, 
says an eye-witness, we had magnificent illuminations, which dimmed the 
soft light of the moon, and the gay twinkle of the stars. We had, more- 
over, fireworks, which whizzed and fizzed, and sparkled and glittered right 
gloriously ; and we saw too the dismal old Bastile, in mimic pyrotechnic 
show, captured o’er again, and again destroyed. Altogether, the day’s 
display was gorgeous.” : 





RESOLUTIONS ON PEACE. 


In one of our numbers sometime ago, we grouped together a variety of 
resolutions on peace by ecclesiastical bodies, indicating the general tone 
of the religious community. Those may have been thought quite suffi- 
cient; but we now add a few more from widely distant sections of our 
country :— 


Marshall (Congregational) Association — at their meeting in Le Roy, 
Mich., Dec. 27, 1847, after hearing a statement from our Agent, Rev. H. 
B. Prerpont, adopted unanimously the following preamble and resolutions ; 
attested by the Scribe, Rev. L. Smira Hopart : — 


Whereas the gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel of peace and good will 
to men, and its precepts are designed as the rule of action for all mankind 
under all circumstances and relations ; and whereas the scriptures enjoin 
upon all men the exercise of forbearance, and forbid all resort to violence 
and retaliation in case of personal differences; and whereas nations and 
civil rulers in the administration of human governments are in no degree 
exempt from the obligations imposed by the gospel upon individuals; 
Therefore, resolved, 

1. That we regard the practice of war in any further form than in actual 
self-defence in case of aggression, and all formal declarations of war, as 4 
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means of settling national disputes, as immoral in principle, and barbarous 
in practice, directly in violation of the principles and spirit of Christianity, 
and involving those by whose acts they exist, and those who countenance 
or co-operate in them, in the guilt of murder. 

2. That it is the duty of all Christians, and especially of Christian min- 
isters, to raise their voices, and exert their influence in every possible way 
to discountenance war, and bring about the reign of universal peace. 

3. That we deeply deplore the existence of the present war with Mexico, 
and hereby express our unqualified condemnation of it, as disgraceful and 
unjust in its object, unnecessary in fact, and, like other wars, murderous in 
its manner and spirit ; and that true patriotism, as well as every principle 
of humanity and religion, calls upon us to combine our influence for its 
immediate termination. 

4, That we approve the principles and objects of the American Peace 
Society, and commend it with its Agent, Rev. H. B. Pierpont, to the co-op- 
eration of the churches and the public at large, that peace with all its 
blessings may speedily prevail throughout the earth. 


Presbytery of Marshall, Mich. — Extracts from the records of its session, 
Dec. 9, 1847, as attested by the stated clerk, Samuen H. Hatz: — 


“Rev. H. B. Pierpont, agent of the American Peace Society, having 
been briefly heard upon the claims of Peace, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz. 


‘‘ Whereas the custom of international warfare is at variance with the 
great principles of the gospel of peace, and highly injurious to all the 
great interests of mankind, Therefore, resolved,” 

1. That, as Philanthropists, Patriots and Christians, we are bound to ex- 
ert our influence for the removal of this custom from the world. 

2. That the avowed object of the American Peace Society meets our most 
cordial approbation, and that, so far as we understand them, its principles 
and operations are highly adapted to promote the desired end. 

3. ‘That we earnestly commend the cause which this Society is laboring 
to promote, to the consideration, co-operation and pray eis of the churches 
under our care, aiid the public at large, in the hope that the blessings of 
permanent and universal peace may soon cover the earth. 


Genesee Presbytery. — The action of this body in Feb. 1847, we should 
have published long ago; but the report sent us got mislaid until now. 
We publish the third resolution as showing what erroneous or imperfect 
information has been had by some, perhaps many friends of peace at a 
distance respecting our cause. It never has been in any way associated 
with the things to which that resolution specifies. All our efforts have 
from the first proceeded on the expectation of ultimately accomplishing 
our object through government; and we cannot well conceive an event so 
disastrous to the cause of peace in this country, as the dissolution of the 
Union. , 


1. That the practice of offensive or aggressive war, is so inconsistent 
with the spirit of the gospel of peace, and even the principles of our com- 
mon humanity, that we feel bound as Patriots, Philanthropists and Christ- 
ians, to exert our influence and combine our energies, to effect its speedy 
and universal abolition. 

2. That we highly approve the object at which the American Peace 
Society is aiming, and having confidence in its plan of operations, we cor- 
dially commend the Agent of this cause to the churches under our care, 
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and recommend also the cause itself to the prayers, co-operation and influ- 
ence of our congregations. 

3. That we approve of the policy of the American Peace Society in 
utterly refusing to identify itself with that party in these United States who 
advocate the principles of non-resistance or no-government, and the imme- 
diate dissolution of ihe American Union, 

4. That the ministers of the presbytery present before their respective 
congregatious, at least once in a year, the objects, the principles, the mea- 
sures and claims of the American Peace Society, and take up a collection 
to aid in its funds. Unanimously passed. 


The Free-Will Baptists — at their annual conference in October last, 
adopted the following resolutions : — 


1. That the doctrine of ‘ peace on earth,” proclaimed by angels, and 
enforced by the teachings and example of Christ and his apostles, consti- 
tutes a graiid peculiarity of our religion, and that it deserves far more attention 
from the church and ministry than it is now receiving, or has received for 
the last fifteen centuries. 

2. That the custom of appealing to arms for the settlement of national 
difficulties, is at open variance with the principles of Peace, and conse- 
quently hostile to the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 

3. That in view of our present unnecessary and cruel war with a sister 
republic, and its long dark train of evils, pecuniary and political, social and 
spiritual, we commend the cause of Peace to the special support of all our 
brethren. 

4, That all demonstrations of joy in honor of bloody victories achieved 
in Mexico, and the sympathy manifested by so many ministers and pro- 
fessed Christians in the design and success of the present war, evinces a 
deplorable want of Christian rectitude and piety. 

5. That we recommend frequent and earnest prayer to the God of 
Heaven for the speedy return of Peace by a timely repentance on the part 
of our government, that shall result in the national salvation of Mexico, 
and redeem the tarnished honor of our country. 





A FEW MORE ITEMS FROM THE MEXICAN WAR. 


INCIDENTS iN THE BatTLe oF Cerro Gorpo.—‘ I proceed,” says a lieu- 
tenant in our army, “ to tell you of the part I played in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo. God deliver me from ever being in such another fight! In my 
last letter from Vera Cruz I stated that | had been left behind my division 
(2d of Gen. Twiggs’s) sick, but that [ was about to rejoin it at Jalapa. 
Who can calculate on the future? The next news from the army was 
that Santa Anna, with an army of sixteen thousand men, was strongly en- 
trenched in a mountain pass between us and Jalapa, at Cerro Gordo, the 
name of the principal height and key-point of his position—a perfect Mex- 
ican Gibraltar, a mountain height of eight hundred feet or more—sut- 
mounted by eight pieces of cannon, (eighteen and six pounders,) which 
completely commanded the neighboring ground and approaches; and 
furthermore strengthened by two breastworks of stone, wood, and brush, 
which completely girt about the summit upon which stood a small town, 
from which waved proudly the flag of Mexico. 

I was too late to join my regiment on the first day, but attached my- 
self toa company of the 7th infantry, which held an exposed situation, 
and had the extreme felicity of being fired at all day without the plea- 
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sure of returning it. That night I rejoined my company, under Captain 
Mason, and next morning we (the rifles) were obliged for two mortal 
hours to stand an artillery fire of ball, grape, and canister, under very im- 
perfect shelter, before the command forward to storm the height was 
given, It was here that poor Mason lost his leg. Lieutenant Davis was 
killed in the very spot where I had been lying a few minutes before; and 
afterwards, when I arose to obey the order forward, a soldier was discov- 
ered about six feet above me on the side of the hill, who had been killed 
so dead by a grape shot passing through his stomach, that he had not ap- 
parently moved from his recumbent posture, and had died so suddenly 
that those around were ignorant of the fact of his having been struck. 

The storming of Cerro Gordo.was a magnificent spectacle, as well as one 
of the most brilliant, if not most brilliant feat ever accomplished by Amer- 
ican arms. The mountain was so steep and the men so exhausted by pre- 
vious efforts, that it became a cool deliberate thing. ‘There was no rush: 
our gallant soldiers advanced calmly and slowly, amidst leaden hurricanes 
which unceasingly swept over them. Batteries in the rear played upon 
them; but there was no pause, no hesitation—on they went. ‘Their minds 
were made up to conquer or to die. On they went, gradually converging 
to the summit, which blazed forth like a volcano, till finally our deadly 
fire opened upon the foe, his breastwork became ours also, and almost si- 
multaneously the different regiments engaged in the storm entered, and 
their standards triumphantly waved in place of ‘ La Bandera de Mexico.’ 
What a glorious feeling of elation took possession of my soul at that mo- 
ment.(!) I cannot describe it. Of the wounded, dead, and dying, we 
will not speak. I have seen Death robed in all his ghastly terrors, and 
feel that I am becoming indifferent to the sufferings of my fellows ; my 
PROFESSION DEMANDS IT. The dry grass upon the hill took fire at one 
time, and many dead and some wounded were burnt up, or rather roasted. 
Our regiment suffered ;terribly; the proportion of killed and wounded 
among the officers was more than one out of three, eight officers being killed 
and wounded where fourteen were unharmed ; among the men the propor- 
tion was one out of five. Pretty hot work; such as | do not care about be- 
ing engaged in again in a hurry. At one time, I assure you, such was the 
noise of balls passing over my head, that I was unconscious of any other 
sound, though regiments at the time were rolling forth their fire. Whata 
magnificent and terrible tune was played in those mountains, which acted 
like some huge sounding-board, and prolonged and rolled away into the 
distance the noise of the battle!” 


“War Picxines.—A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, writing from 
Tampico, Oct. 9, says: ‘ Colonel Gates ordered to be paid from the reve- 
nue a salary to each officer of the customs, at this port, in addition to the 
compensation received by them from the Government, as commissioned 
officers. The different salaries range from one to three thousand dollars 
perannum, His own he has fixed at $2,000. It may not be generally 
known to your readers that the Colonel’s salary and perquisites exceed 
that received by the Secretary of War! His pay proper as Colonel, is 
about $3,000 per annum; as Governor, from the city treasury, $2,400 ; and 
as Supervisor of the Customs, the same amount; making his comp usa- 
_ annually about eight thousand dollars. Who would not be a sol- 

ier: 


CoLLUsION IN THE SALE or Pusuiic Property.—It appears from the 
Galveston News, that the public property at Vera Cruz, which should have 
been sold at public auction in fair competition to bidders, was for the most 
part sold for a song at private sale to favorites—-a brig which had cost 
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$4,009 or $5,000, for $400; an iron steamer, the Mary Somers, for which 
the government paid some $30,600, and for which there were many pur- 
chasers in the market, for $12,000 or $13,000; the U. 8S. ship St. Louis, 
cost at Philadelphia some $20,000, for only $500! So goes the people’s 
money in war!— Only one case among thousands continually occurring 
in this game of fraud and plunder, as well as of blood. 


A Hosprtat Scens.—“ I went,” says a correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times, writing from Matamoros, ‘‘to visit the different hospitals. They 
are filled with the wounded and the dying. The stench that arose from 
them, from the want of police, was disgusting. You could tell at a glance 
the wounded of Palo Alto or the Resaca detla Palma. The latter were 
mostly bullet wounds, whereas the amputated limbs told of the cannon’s 
fearful execution in the former. Beside one poor fellow a beautiful girl 
of 17, was seated, keeping off the flies. She was his wife. In another 
corner, a family group, the mother and her children, were seated by their 
wounded father. One bright-eyed little girl quite took my fancy, and my 
heart bled to think thus early she should be introduced to somuch wretch- 
edness. On one bed was a corpse; on another was one dying, holding in 
his hand the grape shot that passed through his breast. He showed it to 
us with a sad countenance. I left the hospital shocked with the horrors of 
war. The army have left their wounded comrades with very little atten- 
tion to their wants.” 

After all, however, these miseries find a pretty full parailel in almost 
every war. A writer on the civil wars in Spain says, ‘‘ In the yard of a 
quinta, or nobleman’s house, [ looked through the grating, and saw about 
two hundred wounded soldiers waiting to have their limbs amputated, 
while others were arriving every moment. It would be difficult to convey 
an idea of the frightful appearance of these men; they had been wounded 
on the 5th, and this was the 7th; their limbs were swollen to an enormous 
size, and the smell from the gun-shot wounds was dreadful. Some were 
sitting upright against a wall, under the shade of a number of chestnut 
trees, and, as many of them were wounded in the head as well as in the 
limbs, the ghastly countenances of those poor fellows presented a dismal 
sight. The streams of gore which had trickled down their cheeks were 
quite hardened with the sur, and gave their faces a glazed and copper- 
colored hue ; their eyes were sunk and fixed ; and, between the effects of 
the sun, of exhaustion and despair, they resembled more a group of bronze 
figures than anything human. There they sat, silent and statue-like, wait- 
ing for their turn to be carried to the amputating tables. At the other side 
of the yard lay several whose state was too hopeless for them to sit up; a 
feeble cry from them occasionally to those who were passing, for a drink 
of water, was all they uttered. 

A little further on, in an inner court, were the surgeons. They were 
stripped to their shirts, and bloody. Curiosity led me forward ; a number 
of doors placed on barrels, served as temporary tables, and on these lay 
the different subjects upon whom the surgeons were operating ; to the 
right and left were arms and legs, flung here and there without distinction, 
and the ground was dyed with blood.” 
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RETURNED VOLUNTEERS. 


Tue community at large are little aware what deceptions were employed 
to seduce soldiers into the Mexican war; and it is sad enough to contrast 
the high promises held out to them, with the mournful and humiliating 
result. 
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Tue Promise. —‘“ A bounty of TWELVE DOLLARS,’’ said the advertise- 
ments, “will be paid to each recruit enlisted for artillery, infantry, or 
mounted regiments: Also one hundred and sixty acres of land, or $100, on 
being honorably discharged. 

Besides the monthly pay, as above stated, one ration per day is allowed 
every soldier, which is amply sufficient for his subsistence—also, a large 
supply of comfortable and genteel clothing. Good quarters and fuel are 
at all times furnished; and every attention will be paid to making those 
men who may enlist, and are determined to serve their country in good 
faith, comfortable and contented with their situation. The best medical 
attendance is always provided for the sick soldier; and no ceduction ‘of 
pay is made during the period he is unable to perform his duty. Should 
the soldier be disabled in the line of his duty, the laws provide a pension 
for him. 

By the above it is seen that the pay and allowances are respectable, and 
that, with prudence and economy, the monthly pay oi the soldiers may be 
laid up. Everything requisite for his comfort and convenience is furnished 
by the Government, including his sugar and coffee. The prudent soldier, 
therefore, may readily save from $420 to $1,020 during his enlistment of 
five years ; and at the expiration of the term he can, if he chooses, pur- 
chase a small farm in any of the western States, and then settle himself 
comfortably on his own land, for the rest of his life.”’ 


Tue Resutt.—We have already given facts enough to prove, that pro- 
bably more than one half of the volunteers perished in battle, by ex- 
posure or disease, during the war. As one specimen more, a pretty fair 
representative of the whole, the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette mentions a re- 
turned volunteer, “ who went away with a company of 63, only 11 of 
whom are now living. He enlisted with a company in Portland, and has 
himself lost one eye, had a bayonet in his body, and a ball shot through 
his knee. When he went away, he left a wife and two children, and has 
returned to them a ‘ used-up man,’ shattered in health, mutilated in body, 
and miserably poor.” 


The Returned Volunteers at Louisville, Ky.—‘*‘ A few days since,” says 
the Louisville Examiner, “we happened to be in a neighboring town, 
where we saw several gentlemen in military dresses. We also observed 
a great many persons in ‘tattered garments, and having generally a very 
filthy personal appearance, walking along the streets. The next day, 
several of these persons were seen lying in the streets with their faces 
exposed to the burning sun, in a state of the most beastly intoxication, 
These, we learned, belonged to a regiment of American soldiers who had 
jast returned from Mexico, This same regiment we had seen, it seems to 
us, but a few days before, on its way to the seat of war. Then the banners 
were gaily fluttering in the breeze, the stirring sounds of the drum and 
fife thrilled every bosom, orators were setting forth the charms of glory, 
‘and all went merry as a marriage bell.’ What a change had come over 
all this! Everything now wore a mournful and distressed appearance. 
No triumphant banner waved over the soldiers’ heads; no martial fire 
gleamed from their eyes; none of the glow of healih was seen on their 
squalid features; the drum and fife had lost their inspiring tones, and 
seemed to utter only sounds of woe.”’ 


At Boston. — We gave in our last some account of the Massachusetts 
Regiment on their return to Brighton, four miles out of the city ; and we 


now add a few items touching their reception in Boston, got up by politi- 
cians for selfish ends. 


“ . . . ° 
Though somewhat improved in appearance,” says an editor, “since 
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we saw them in the cars at Worcester, we could not imagine that a squad 
of gypsies or beggars ever looked worse. Not even the luxury of a little 
straw had been provided for them by the liberality of those who had pro- 
fessed so strong a love for the ‘ defenders of the country ;’ and during the 
two nights that they had been in the camp, the bare boards of an iron 
foundry had been their only bed. Soap and water, however, had wrought 
wonders upon their complexions ; and though the luxury of a change of 
garment was enjoyed only by those who had charitable friends in the im- 
mediate vicinity, there was evidently some improvement upon that condi- 
tion of filthy squalor and wretchedness which they had presented on the 
first night of their return. 

Acquaintance with the details of the service had not made them advocates 
of the profession of arms; and there was not one with whom we conversed, 
and we spoke freely with very many, who did not express in the most em- 
phatic terms his preference for the meanest occupations of peaceful industry 
to the hard service and brutal treatment of the soldier. Not a man of them 
all, we should judge from the general tenor of their remarks, but, in case of 
another war with Mexico, would rather hide himself in the Dismal swamp 
than undergo the degrading and soul-crushing bondage of another military 
campaign. 

We spoke to some of the reception which the glorifyers of Mr. Polk and 
his war were preparing for them in Boston; but it seemed to excite in their 
breasts no emotions of thankfulness or enthusiasm. They seemed to think 
it was not for them, but for the glorification of their officers and their politi- 
cal friends, that the great display and feast was to be given; and, looking at 
their ragged clothes, and empty knapsacks, we heard many of them remark, 
that a clean shirt would be more grateful than a dinner in Faneuil Hall, and 
a whole garment more precious than the glory of a triumphal procession. 
At the officers generally, all seemed to be indignant in the extreme. The 
mention of General Cushing’s name would bring down a torrent of curses 
from the lips of any who might hear it; and their regard for his subordinates 
in command, seemed to be anything but such as ought to exist between men 
who, we are told, have had in keeping the honor of the country. The de- 
tails of the statements made tous by the soldiers, of Cushing’s inhuman bar- 
burity toward the sick and disabled, are too disgusting and revolting for our 
columns. Drunkenness seems to have been the besetting sin of the officers ; 
and, under the excitement of intoxicating drink, the discomforts of the ser- 
vice appear to have been greatly aggravated, and many a soldier whose 
bones are crumbling with the soil of Mexico, owes his untimely death to the 
neglect of his superiors, arising from a more sincere devotion to the whiskey 
bottle than to the duties he owed his fellow men.” 

One editor of this city says, “ Our table is full of communications expres- 
sive of indignation at the treatment of the volunteers, and urging that some- 
thing should he done to raise them from wretchedness. One writes, ‘Each 
private in the regiment tells a story which should raise the sternest indigna- 
tion in the breast of every man in the Commonwealth. They tell of a 
drunken and cruel supervision by which they were treated as dogs. They 
tell of being brutally flogged by the ruffians whose honied words and ex- 
travagant promises seduced them to enlist. They teil of being obliged to 
scoop up water from beside the dead and putrid mules, and of eating bread 
covered with vermin, while their officers were banqueting in luxury !’” 

Another editor of a religious paper says, “ The Massachusetts volunteers 
made their appearance in this city on Saturday last, marching through the 
principal streets with the Boston brigade at their head, and dense masses of 
spectators on either side. One feeling seemed to pervade the crowd of 
lookers on—a feeling of pity for the poor soldiers, and of disgust and horror 
at the effects of war. The climate and habits of life in Mexico have changed 
their countenances to a swarthy, unwholesome hue, besides which they 
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looked worn and sickly, ill-clad and dirty, though it is said they have been 
considerably improved in dress, hair, beard, &c., since reaching Brighton. 
Hard service they have seen, and needlessly hard and cruel treatment they 
have doubtless received. A specimen is given thus: One of the soldiers, 
being very thirsty, put his gun into the hands of his neighbor, and stepped a 
few feet out of the ranks to get a cup of water from a pail, stepping directly 
back again to his place ; and for this, General Cushing seized him, put him 
in irons, threw him on the ground, and made him lie there several hours 
under a broiling sun. There was no remedy and no redress. A physician 
of this city, who visited the encampment at Brighton, asked some questions 
about their experience of war, to which they replied that it was a subject 
they could not talk about, one of them saying, however, that if he were to 
choose between going again into such a war and being hung, he should pre- 
fer the latter. 

We ought to have added in the proper place, that at the public dinner 
given to the volunteers, General Cushing attempted to make a speech, but 
was hissed and hooted down by the soldiers. They are much enraged at 
him for cruel treatment, and his life is threatened.” 

Another editor speaks thus of the display in Boston: “First came a 
mounted band of music ; then the Lancers on their prancers, with all their 
gay and flaunting equipage; next came some ten or twelve companies of in- 
fantry, bedizened with as many beautiful varieties of warlike millinery ; and 
interspersed were several full bands of musicians with sounding brass and 
rumbling drums. All this was marvellous to behold! It was the military 
trade in play and pleasantry. ‘Grim-visaged war had smoothed its wrin- 
kled front,’ and smiled to think of his own harmless prettinesses. 

But, immediately upon this trim and tidy array, marched the regiment just 
returned from the region of strife. And, O, the contrast between the mock 
soldiers and the real warriors! Poor volunteers! They had, by the casu- 
alities of war, though innocent of any pitched battle, left more than a third 
of their original number behind. And these survivors were in a state of 
destitution shocking to behold. So dirty, so ragged, so miserable in plight, 
were these forlorn campaigners, that they could only be likened to Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment, of whom their portly commander said, ‘ No eye hath seen 
such scarecrows. I7Il not march through Coventry with them, that’s flat. 
Had Colonel Wright been but half as wise or witty as Sir John, he would 

‘never have marched the tattéred remnants of his troops through Boston. 

+ Here was war in both its aspects, elegantly disguised in all the trappings 
“and struttings of the parade ground, and stripped to his native roughness in 
the worn, and drooping, and filthy forms of the battle-ground and camp. 
We saw no laurels on the heads of the volunteers; and had there been any 
garlands, they would have been much in the way of the scratching which 
nature evidently craved. It was objected to the ‘fat knight,’ that his men 
were ‘exceedingly poor and bare; too beggarly.’ And Colonel Wright 
might have adopted Falstaff’s reply, ‘ As for their poverty, I know not where 
be had that: and for their barrenness, I am sure they never learned that 
of me! 

At such a spectacle, it was hard to suppress the exclamation, ‘If this be 
glory, what is shame?’ This disgraceful war ends, so far as our Common- 
wealth is concerned, in an exhibition highly scandalous to our country. 
Shabby as were the poor soldiers, their appearance was far worse when they 
first reached their quarters at Cambridge Crossing. Their nakedness has 
been in some measure, though inadequately covered by the private munifi- 
cence of some of our citizens. The Mexicans are to be pitied, if they have 
been more completely plundered than their Yankee invaders would appear 
to have been, 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the multitudes of young men and boys who 
Watched the procession, will never forget the lesson it held up to view, in 
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the contrast between the holiday soldiers who performed the escort duty, and 
the miserable and pauperized remnant who have been dragged home from 
the war.” 


After all, however, “the condition of this regiment” was said to be “far 
better than that of any other ;” and a war paper in this city very confidently 
averred, “they are better clothed, and in a better condition every way than 
any other regiment of volunteers that has left Mexico since the close of the 
war.” What then must we think of the rest, and what of a custom which 
so abuses and brutalizes its own agents? 


RRO Ons 


INCIDENTAL RESULTS OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


We have not time now to glance at a tithe of the evils growing incident- 
ally out of this war — its influence upon the tone of our national morality ; 
the gangrene of a war spirit it has infused into vast multitudes of our peo- 
ple, especially the rabble million; the thirst for conquest, and power, and 
military fame it has so extensively kindled ; the changes it is likely to intro- 
duce into our policy, both foreign and domestic ; the new and bitter conflicts 
to which it has already given rise between the North and the South on the 
question of free soil, or the extension of slavery over territory acquired, or to 
be acquired, either by our arms or our diplomacy. These and many like 
topi¢s demand the prompt, earnest, anxious attention of wise, patriotic men 
throughout the land, and will, we hope, be so treated as to avert, by timely 
precaution, many of the incidental evils to which this war has exposed us. 

We take for the present a single topic for the consideration of our read- 
ers — the lawless, piratical schemes of men, fresh from our national robbery 
of Mexico, wlio now propose, in imitation of the Texan adventurers some 
fifteen years ago, to wrest other large portions of territory from her. Like 
the Irish private who complained bitterly of Wellington for hanging hiin just 
because he took it into his head to kill a single Frenchman “on his own 
hook,” when he had already killed a score or more at his Lordship’s com- 
mand, these villains, lately the much lauded heroes of the Mexican war, 
think themselves at liberty to continue, on their own private account, the 
work of robbery and blood which our government hired them for nearly two 
years to do for the nation, and for doing which Congress passed so many 
votes of thanks, and some of our presses, with here and there a pulpit, have 
lavished upon them the most fulsome praises. We trained them in this 
school of iniquity; and now they are just going to put in practice the les- 
sons of outrage and villany taught them in what is miscalled civilized war- 
fare. 


Tae burrato Hunt. — This is the name given to the scheme for taking 
violent possession of a large extent of Mexican territory west of the Rio 
Grande, to be called the Republic of Sierra Madre. Under the shallow plea 
of a hunting excursion, thousands of men, gathered first and mainly from our 
late army in Mexico, and led on by some of its officers, well armed and pro- 
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yisioned for a piratical military invasion, were to assemble at convenient 
places near, and thence start and concentrate their forces for a speedy con- 
quest of the country, probably with a view to setting up there another Texas, 
and ultimately asking admission like her into these United States. 


Such was the plan; and now for the proof. “I am waiting,” says a letter 
from St. Louis, “to see General Shields, who ought to be here to-day. A 
great expedition is on foot to take all the Sierra Madre country. There are 
enrolled now upwards of five thousand men. About fifteen hundred are now 
at Minoises, two hundred miles above Matamoros. Shields is to take com- 
mand, if he do not play false; if so, General Lane. You have no idea of 
the number of influential men this plan embraces in its ramifications.” 

The New Orleans Delta announced that Colonel Kinney would take part 
in this “ hunt;” and, after extolling his “ courage, energy and tact,” added, 
“ Those o! our readers who feel an interest in the success of that great en- 
terprise which we had the horor first to develop and advocate, by which the 
beautiful region north of the Sierra Madre will be redeemed from Mexican 
misrule, and made an independent republic, modelled on that of our own, 
will be gratified to learn that Colonel Kinney has engaged in that move- 
ment with all his ardor and great resources, and has already collected at 
Corpus Christi abundant means to support the stand which, it is calculated 
and arranged, will be made by the Mexicans in this territory. Any doubts 
which we have entertained of the practicability, (and we never had quite as 
many as some of our contemporaries, who have treated it with remarkable 
skepticism,) are now dissipated by the fact of Colonel Kinney’s co-opera- 
tion.” 

The Galveston News says, “ We Jearn that the citizens of Tampico are 
unanimously in favor of the new Republic of Sierra Madre. They have or- 
ganized into a sort of military force—completely armed and equipped—for 
the defence of the city. They keep up a constant guard, and do not per- 
mit the Mexican soldiers, of whom there are about one hundred in the neigh- 
borhood, to appear in the streets after a certain hour. Captain Wells informs 
us that it was understood at Tampico that an offer had been made to Colonel 
De Russy, to return to that place with one thousand .4mericans to aid in 
establishing and defending the new Republic, and it was believed that he 
would accept. A bounty of one hundred thousand dollars was to be paid 
them, besides their usual monthly pay as soldiers. The people of Tampico 
are represented as looking for their arrival with confidence. The force 
there, already organized and equipped, amounts to six companies—four of in- 
fantry and two of dragoons. Two of the infuntry companies are composed of 
Americans and foreigners, one of Spaniards, and one of Mexicans.” 

Whien this villanous scheme was exposed by some of our better papers, it 
was rather equivocally denied by others; but the New Orleans Bulletin of 
a subsequent date avers, “ There is not the least doubt of the correctness of 
the statement as to the intention to separate the Mexican provinces on the 
Rio Grande from Mexico, and to establish a new republic. The information 
is equally correct that the plan for doing this is now organizing, or rather is 
organized, in the United States, and is to be effected by an armed force from 
this country, and that General Shields is at the head of the movement. The 
whole plan is no secret here in New Orleans, but is freely spoken of, and 
parties openly avow that they are engaged in it, and we have now before us 
one of the printed circulars issued by the leaders, calling upon the parties to 
rendezvous for ‘the grand Buffalo Hunt on the Rio Grande.’ 

We learn, also, that there wil! be no lack of means, and a probable over 
supply of physical force, for the object in question; and, so soon as the heats 
of summer have passed, we shall see an armed force recruited and organized, 
within our limits, ina time of profound peace, assembled on the Rio Grande, 
with the openly avowed object of invading and dismembering the territory of a 
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sister republic. Nu doubt they will divide out the property and lands of the 
couvtry on the same plan as that adopted by the Normans in England, 
Those engaged in the enterprise, pretend to justify their proceedings on the 
plea that the expedition is undertaken at the instance and request of the 
people of the country, who are desirous of separating from the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and establishing an independent republic. The pretence is too 
shallow to be worthy of evea a passing reply, as we venture to say that not 
one in a hundred, probably not one in a thousand, of the inhabitants within 
the territory will know that’ such a step is in contemplation, until they find 
their peaceful homes invaded by ‘an army with banners.’ 

One thing, at any rate, is certain, that the American government are now 
publicly notified of the fact; and if it allows this flagrant vivlation of and at- 
tack upon the Mexican rights to be consummated, the Executive must bear 
the whole responsibility and the odium of the transaction in the face of the 
world.” 

In another paper, the Bulletin says, “It is a fact, and we speak advisedly 
when we assert it, that the Government at Washington has not only been 
made acquainted with the plan, but was actually consulted upon it, and its 
aid and assistance asked. It, however, has declined to interfere, and will 
neither assist the undertaking, nor take measures to check and arrest the 
mevement. As regards the former, it of course is acting rightly ; as regards 
the latter, it is as clearly wrong. 

Not only do the laws of the United States prohibit its citizens from en- 
gaging in and fitting out hostile armaments from our ports or territory against 
tlfe territory of a friendly power; but the laws of nations, and the principles 
of honor and justice, are equally opposed to such proceeding. Yet, in the 
face of the constitutional duty of the President, under the solemnity of his 
official oath, and with a full knowledge of the facts, all the arrangements for 
this warlike expedition are allowed to progress with impunity within our 
territory, and without the slightest effort on the part of our rulers to inter- 
fere or prevent it, not even to notify the parties that they could not be al- 


lowed to proceed in such an undertaking !” 


Justice requires us to say, though it is not saying very much for our na- 
tional integrity, that our Executive, after this scheme of high-handed villany 
had been pretty fully exposed before the nation, and public sentiment began 
to speak in tones of indignation against it, took steps apparently to prevent 
it, and some of the expected leaders, General Shields in particular, disclaimed 
all purpose of having any hand in its execution. Still the evil is afloat, set 
afloat clearly by our Mexican war, and perhaps already beyond our power to 
control or scriously check. We give a few more extracts from the friends 
of this abominable scheme, just to show where and how the leaven is work- 
ing among the war-dogs of the land: 


“The Mexicans,” says the New Orleans Delta, “ wish to make their land 
more available, and to give prosperity to their country. It will require 
stronger arguments than those of the Bulletin and National Intelligencer, to 
convince the people of this country that there is anything wrong in this. 
The cant about the horrors of the Mexican Texan war, ts behind the age (') 
It sprung out of the old jealousy of the North against the South. We should 
resist and trample upon any such influences.” 

“'The Buffalo Hunt on the Sierra Madre,” says the New York Sun of 
Aug. 3, “is only the beginning of what our cotemporaries will yet be obliged 
to chronicle. They may shut their eyes, laugh or ridicule as they please; 
but as sure as the sun shines, the work of republicanizing this continent must 
goon. The poet was aprophet who wrote, 


‘ Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.’ 
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And by Westward, he meant the New World, and the Star of Empire was 
the glorious star of the United States. First, Mexico and Cuba, and then 
the balance of the West Indies and the Canadas, and brother Jonathan will 


be satisfied. 
And why should he not have these patches of earth annexed to his great 


farm? Is there anybody else on earth who will till and guard them better, 
give their people freer or nobler institutions, or make them happier? And 
js not this what all men are seeking after? They don’t want to be trodden 
on and plundered by John Bull, Queen Christina, or Santa Anna, but to be 
free, and eat their bread under their own vine and fig-tree; and that is what 
the American Eagle will let them do, and protect them in doing. 

Our mawkish neighbors of the press can groan over the bondage of the 
people of Europe, rejoice in their revolutions for freedom, and send them 
words of sympathy, and purses of gold, to urge them against their tyrants; 
but, when suffering races on our own continent cry out against oppression, 
strike for liberty, and seek the shelter of our Union, they are horrified at the 
idea of welcoming them to the feast of freedom. We do not belong to this 
class. We say freedom for all, inasmuch as we by our revolution set the 
example for all; and it is peculiarly the duty of this nation to assist, and 
fraternize with every struggle for liberty. Come on! we say, Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Canada; the shield of the Union is broad enough for you all, and 
you are thrice welcome to it.” 

And some of our sober men connected with the press already connive in 
fact at the whole thing, by representing it as inevitable! The New York 
Journal of Commerce, after saying, in a letter from Washington of Aug. 
28, that “the Buffalo Hunt is not an idle fabric, that there is no longer 
any doubt of arrangements having been made for its prosecution by Amer- 
ican adventurers in league with some Mexican chiefs,” still adds, with a 
strange sort of sang-froid, “that Mexico seems destined to be the chosen 
theatre for lawless and reckless military adventure; that our people are 
destined to occupy it, and, in the mean time, it is very idle to rail against 
the Buffalo Hunt and Hunters (') That will promote their designs; and 
there is no mode in which their designs can be arrested. Denounce it 
as you may, there is no means to prevent it(!)” 

What will be the result, it is impossible to foresee. Our government, 
roused at length by the demand of an indignant community, has checked 
it before the public for the present; but the mischief we fear, is too 
deep-rooted and wide-spread to be entirely prevented. We record it only 
as one of the legitimate effects of our late crusade against Mexico, and 
as a fair specimen of the evils which war seldom fails to entail. 


Am 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 





Tue Lonpon Peace SocreTy—is continuing its great work with energy 
and success. Though its late excellent and devoted Secretary, the Rev. 
Joun Jerrerson, was forced some time ago to retire from its service in that 
capacity, the Society under his successor holds on its wonted career of use- 
fulness as the chief reliance under God of our cause inthe Old World. 
Its efforts both to repress popular violence against the governmentat home, 
and to restrain the government itself from increasing its military prepara- 
tions, and thus not only augmenting its grievous burden of taxation, but ex- 
posing the country far more to war, have been eminently successful. 
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CONVENTION 





AT PARIS. 


Tue Continent.—Coneress or Nations.—Amid the darkness which 
has gathered over the peace prospects of Europe, there are some gleams 
of light and hope. We find, among other omens of good, a disposition on 
the part ofsome ofits leading men to take speedy and effective measures 
for reducing the armaments of Europe in general, and superseding the sup- 
posed necessity and danger of war by means of rational, feasible substitutes, 
such as stipulated arbitration, or a Congress of Nations. 

This last measure has been a favorite with our Society from its origin ; 
and we are glad to see that it was to be made the leading topic of inquiry 
and discussion at the convention that was to be held at Paris early in Sep- 
tember, and at which some two hundred delegates from England alone 
were expected to attend. We do not anticipate from the convention any 
thing immediately decisive; but it may set the ball a-rolling upon the Con- 
tinent, and will doubtless do much good by calling the attention of the ci- 
vilized world to this grand and most hopeful scheme for its permanent pa- 
cification. The venerable Founder of our Society, who did more for this 
scheme than any ten men have ever done, died in the midst of his labors 
to carry it into effect; and we have never doubted, that it will, sooner or 
later, be incorporated, as the main spring or pivot of the whole system, into 
the international policy of Christendom, and eventually of all nations. 

We find the following proposed as the chief topics for consideration at 
the Paris Convention :— 

1. The irrational, inequitable, and inhuman arbitrament of war. 2. How 
far the present financial condition and difficulties of Europe may be ascrib- 
ed to war, and to warlike establishments. 3. The history and cost of mill- 
tary and naval establishments in time of peace. 4. The tendency of mili- 
tary establishments in time of peace to excite international jealousies, and 
to provoke war. 5. The demoralizing influence of military and naval es- 
tablishments upon all nations in which they exist. 6. The restrictive influ- 
ence of war establishments upon the full development of civil liberty. 7. 
The restrictions imposed by war establishments upon international com- 
merce and intercourse. 8. The tendency of military and naval establish- 
ments to press disproportionately upon the industrial classes for support. 
9. The bearing of war establishments upon the colonial system of Europe. 
10. The inherent tendency of military establishments to a gradual increase 
of their extent and burdens. 11. The fitness of the present time for institut- 
ing a simulianeous movement in the different nations for a general disarma- 
ment throughout the civilized world. 12. The adaptation of a Congress 


and High Court of Nations asa practical, legitimate and efficient substitute 
for war and war establishments, 


The way is obviously preparing in Europe for some effective, permanent 
substitute to supersede war in the settlement of national disputes. This 
grand idea so long floating vaguely in the minds of men, is becoming more 
distinct in their conceptions, and beginning even to work itself into the ac- 
tion or discussions of European legislatures. In the German Parliament, Mr. 
Ruge moved, not long ago, the resolution, 

“ That, considering the intolerable weight of an armed peace, the Parliament 


is of opinion, that a Congress of Nations should take place to prepare a wniver- 
sal disarmament in Europe.’’—‘ Peace,’’ said the eloquent speaker, “ unl- 
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versal peace, is commanded by an enlightened humanity, as well as by 
Christianity. Germany has always been a philosophical nation, and it is 
but fair that so grand an idea—one so easy to be accomplished as this— 
should be proposed to Europe by Germany.” 

The continental as well as English and American press is now open to a 
full discussion of this grand, momentous theme; and the urgent, universal- 
ly felt necessities of the age must, we think, soon press the subject upon 
the serious attention of governments through the civilized world. The 
times are peculiarly favorable, and we hope ere long to see some 
decisive movement towards “*a consummation so devoutly to be wished.” 





OUR OWN OPERATIONS. 


Acencies.—We have now in our service three Agents, besides a super- 
intendant of our office, and the constant labors of our Secretary. ‘The Rev. 
Wm. H. Dalrymple, who had labored for us several years, has lately retired 
from our service for the present, though with undiminished interest in our 
cause. His labors, always faithful, and sometimes arduous, were well nigh 
gratuitous, from the inadequacy of our income to furnish him any thing likea 
comfortable support. It ought not to be so; but soit has been with most of 
our servants, and so it must continue to be, until professed friends of this 
cause, if not the Christian community at large, come into the hubit of regular 
and liberal contribution to its funds. Our agents are favorably received ; 
Mr. Dalrymple assures us he has everywhere been kinaly treated; but, 
after all, he met with ten excuses for not giving, to one actual contribution 
for the cause. Its claims are readily admitted ; but too seldom is a gener- 
ous practical response made to them. 

We have not kept our readers minutely informed of the labors perform- 
ed by our agents; but we know they have been hard at work in our service, 
and have delivered sermons or lectures in some hundreds of places since 
we last gave any special account of their services. We cannot now go in- 
to detail, but will just say they have lately lectured in New-York, and every 
State in New England. Our Secretary, for example, often visits, forlectures 
and solicitation of funds, three or four towns in a week, besides his la- 
bors at our office; and in the same way ought every city and town in the 
whole land to be visited with the least possible delay, and thoroughly can- 
vassed on this subject. 

The experience of our agents is continually bringing to light facts which 
ought tobe generally known, and seriously pondered ; facts tending to show 
the wrong views and feelings still prevalent on this subject of peace, even 
among meu professedly aud reputably pious, and the urgent need of efforts 
in this cause all over the land. They report, however, a steady increase of 
interest on the subject, and a growing disposition to hear, read and contri- 
bute. Now is the seed-time of our cause ; and, if we at once sow as we ought, 
we shall, under God, reap in due time a rich and glorious harvest. It 
would, we fully believe, be a wise economy for Christian philanthropists, if 
solely with a view to the ultimate success of other benevolent enterprises 
in which they take a much deeper interest, to furnish forthwith the funds 
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necessary to sustain an average of one peace agent in every State of our 
Union. Give us such a scale of operations, and we might ere long over- 
spread the whole land with such sentiments on this subject as would ren- 
der war between us and any other people morally impossible. It can be 
done; furnish the requisite means, and, God helping, it w1Lu be done. 


Pusiications.—Anxious to make our slender resources go as far as pos- 
sible, we have aimed to spend them less in sending forth agents than in 
circulating our publications, especially among those who exert a leading 
influence in state, and church, and society—statesmen, editors, teachers 
in all the learned professions, but especially ministers of the gospel, 
with their assistants in Sabbath Schools. With this view we have en- 
deavored to furnish the principal public libraries of the land with our most 
important publications ; and lately we have undertaken the serious but hope- 
ful work of sending our Peace Manual to every Christian minister and 
every Sabbath School throughout the Great Valley of the West, that vast and 
alarmingly prolific hotbed of the war-spirit among us. Chiefly with this view, 
we published not long ago a new edition of 4,000 copies ; and we have just 
sent off about 1,400 to Missionaries and their Sabbath Schools connected 
with asingle one of our Home Missionary Societies. An auspicious open- 
ing; but we need a tenfold increase of funds to meet fully these rapidly 
increasing demands upon us. 

For the present, however, our efforts will be spent mainly in giving the 
speediest and widest circulation possible to our forthcoming Review of the 
Mexican War; and we would bespeak the prompt and liberal aid of all our 
friends in the execution of this design, as full of promise to our cause. 


“ow 


(=> We hope the Review of the Mexican War may be through the press 
before our next Advocate is issued ; and that number may in consequence be 
somewhat delayed. We shall wish to engage a large number of agents in the 
immediate circulation of the Review throughout the country ; and to any 
persons disposed to engage in sucha service, and seasonably applying with 
proper credentials to our office, ‘addressing, post-paid, Cor. Sec. Am. Peace 
Society, Boston,) we shall offer liberal terms. We should also feel 
obliged to our friends if they will recommend to us men suitable for this 
service, and forward their address without delay. 





(>> Essays in competition for the premium of $500 for a Review of the 
Mexican War, are expected atour office as soon as November 10th; and 
they will, we hope, be forwarded as long before that time as possible. 


b 








‘TeERMs.—Advocate of Peace, published by the Am. Peace Soc., at 21 Cornhill, 

Boston, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making a volume in two years, 

One Dollar in advance. 

Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 Hancock on Peace, 4 a 25 

Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, 2 50 Dymond on War, - ‘ : 4 20 

Upham on Peace, * mn - - 38 Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 
Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. fora cent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 
BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec.; W. C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 

New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 

Philadelphia, Heary Longstreth, 347 Market St. 











